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CURRENT NOTES IN PHONETICS. 1 

Ziind-Burguet, a former pupil of Prof. Rousselot 
who has made some very clever contributions to the 
science of experimental phonetics, has established 
a " Gymnase de la Voix " in Paris. He has just 
published a Methode pratique, physiologique et 
compar&e de Prononeiation Frangaise, the result 
■of five years practical experience in conduct- 
summer courses for the " Alliance frangaise." 
The method followed is excellent ; it can be illus- 
trated by the following example : 

"Sonant explosive consonant d. [The terms 
' sonant ' and ' explosive ' were previously ex- 
plained.] Ordinary orthography: d, dd. Arti- 
culation : The French d, from the point of view 
of articulation, has more resemblance to n than to 
t. In fact, the tongue is found in the same place 
for n and for d, and the larynx vibrates equally 
for both [A figure showing the region of contact 
is inserted.] But the sonant breath instead of 
escaping by the nose is gathered between the palate 
and the tongue, producing a light murmur and 
escaping from the mouth at the moment of explo- 
sion. As the pressure of the tongue against the 
palate is zero or is at least very feeble, the explo- 
sion is much softer than that of t. Considerable 
sonority and great softness of articulation are the 
characteristic marks of the French d. Faults of 
pronunciation : The d of foreigners of Germanic 
or Slavic tongues almost always lacks sonority, 
above all as initial, and is pronounced with an 
excessive pressure of the tongue against the teeth 
and the upper gums. The English instead of 
placing the tongue in the position indicated above 
generally draw it back more or less and make a 
closure against the palate in the anterior region. 
[An illustrative palatogram is given.] In order 
to give to d the necessary sonority make repeated 
closures of the tongue against the teeth and upper 
gums while sounding a prolonged efe. Gradually 
prolong the closures while reducing their number. 
During the closure the sonant air (voice) is com- 
pressed between the tongue and palate, but con- 
tinues to be heard as a light murmur. Doubling 
the d. In the ordinary pronunciation of French 
no regard is paid to the double d of spelling." 

In seventy-two small pages the author gives 
clear, concise and appropriate directions for all 
the typical French sounds. It must certainly 

1 Authors and publishers are requested to send pub- 
lications and notes directly to B, W. Scripture, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 



greatly lighten the work of the teacher, while 
serving as a guide for the student. 

The method of teaching pronunciation as em- 
ployed by the assistants of Rousselot at the Insti- 
tut de Laryngologie et Orthophonie is based on 
careful instructions as to the position of the 
tongue, the presence of sonority, etc. The stu- 
dent's defects are found and corrected by use of 
the artificial palate and other apparatus. The 
plan, based on experience with persons of defec- 
tive speech, has proved highly successful with 
foreigners. The " Gymnase de la Voix " of Ziind- 
Burguet — which I have not seen — apparently fol- 
lows the same plan, So much can be accom- 
plished in this way in so short a time that similar 
institutions ought to be established in America. 
In fact, the new demands for facility in Spanish, 
German and French would justify the establish- 
ment — at small cost — of a practical laboratory in 
every large college or university. 

The Petit Manuel de Prononeiation Frangaise a 
Vusage des Etrangers (Paris, 1903), by Prof. Sudre 
of the Lyc6e Montaigne and the Guilde Inter- 
nationale, gives instructions in pronouncing 
French vowels. The little fascicule is intended 
for strangers beginning French. To such a per- 
son the instruction begins, for example, " ou is 
pronounced with the mouth nearly closed, the 
lips advanced forming a small round opening and 
the base of the tongue retracted toward the soft 
palate." No further information concerning the 
pronunciation is given. It would be interesting 
to try what sound even a skilled phonetician, 
ignorant of French, would make according to 
the instruction given ; any one of a dozen differ- 
ent sounds might result. For any one not a pho- 
netician the statement is absolutely meaningless. 
Why the author did not simply say : " pronounce 
ou as in Engl, do, Germ, du, Ital. u," or the like, 
is hard to understand. Certainly the beginner 
would produce some resemblance to the sound 
wanted. The book is, in fact, a piece of pedantry. 
To attempt to teach pronunciation by book is as 
absurd as to teach piano-playing in the same way. 

To meet the necessity for voice-teaching in a 
language where no native teacher can be found, 
or to supplement the work of a teacher, the use 
of a talking machine has been found highly ad- 
vantageous. One American correspondence school 
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has regular courses in French, German, etc., using 
the phonograph, sending records for study, and 
criticising records made by the pupil. At the 
Annapolis Naval Academy gramophone plates' 
are used with great success for practicing outside 
of class hours. A Berlin company is just issuing 
an English series. The selection of just what is 
to be recorded on the specimen cylinders, or 
plates, is a matter that must be settled by peda- 
gogical experience. 

E. W. Scripture. 



THE NEW ENGLAND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

In response to the following call by the under- 
signed, about two hundred teachers met at the 
Girls' Latin School, Boston : 

Boston, December 1st, 1903. 

All persons interested in the teaching of modern 
languages are invited to meet at the Girls' Latin 
School, Copley Square, Boston, on Saturday, De- 
cember 12th, at 10.30 a. m., for the purpose of 
forming an Association. 

There will be addresses by representatives of 
leading colleges and secondary schools, upon the 
need of such an organization and its purpose. It 
is requested that notice of this meeting be ex- 
tended to all who might be interested. 

Maro S. Brooks, Brookline High School; Mary 
S. Bruce, Newton High School; Isabelle C. 
Dewey, Lynn English High School ; Josiah M. 
Kagan, Roxbury High School ; Jonathan Leonard, 
Somerville English High School ; Jane A. Mc- 
Lellan, Dorchester High School ; Annie L. Mer- 
ritt, Melrose High School, William B. Snow, 
English High School, 

Mr. Brooks presided and Mr. Snow acted as 
secretary. After a discussion of about two hours, 
during which numerous phases of the entire 
modern language field were touched upon, the 
new society came into being. The aims of this 
new organization appear to be of a somewhat 
more practical nature than those covered by our 
National, Central, or Pacific Coast Associations. 
The intention is to bridge over partly, at least, 
the gap in the teaching of modern languages be- 

2 The Johns Hopkins University has introduced these 
plates for undergraduate work. — A. M. K. 



tween the colleges and the secondary schools. 
Although it was evident that French and German 
were the subjects particularly contemplated, never- 
theless, the assembly was thoroughly representa- 
tive of modern languages in general. Teachers 
of Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and English, 
were present and fully alive to the interests of 
their specialty. The representatives of these dif- 
ferent spheres of modern language activity came 
not only from various and distant parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, but from the adjoining States as well. 
Numerous letters in response to the call were 
brought to the attention of the audience by the 
chairman. Among these replies, from those un- 
able to be present, words of encouragement were 
received from President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Professor Grandgent, of 
Harvard, and Professor Fay, of Tufts. 

Dr. H. C. Bierwirth, of the German depart- 
ment of Harvard, was the first speaker. He 
strongly advocated closer relations between col- 
lege teachers and secondary school teachers. He 
thought that the results obtained by many students 
now in his classes were hardly as good, on the whole, 
as those obtained by many students a few years 
ago. He attributed the falling off of successful 
results partly to a lack of sufficient knowledge of 
English grammar. It seemed only proper that the 
attention of the teachers of English should be 
drawn to this deficiency. In this way, the teach- 
ing of the principles of elementary German gram- 
mar might be considerably lightened. Dr. Bier- 
wirth's ideas met with general approval, and 
teachers of English who feel interested to join the 
Association may be sure of an especially cordial 
welcome. 

Mr. Snow of the English High School, Boston, 
emphasized the need of differentiating the aims of 
the Association from those of existing organiza- 
tions for promoting language study. Meetings 
should be held at least once a month. They 
should be informal and give opportunity for every 
possible expression of opinion on topics relating 
to the modern languages themselves as well as to 
the teaching of the latter. No set papers on 
learned subjects should be read at any meeting, 
monthly, or annual; — rather, a free interchange in 
regard to one's own observations in teaching the 



